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The mob—that glorious clientage of Shakespeare—is dead ; it has become the “public.” 
It is not merely a juggle of words. ‘This change goes to the root of things. Once the 
poet and the mob wrought together. Oh, this divine mob of the early centuries! It had 
a fine force of instinct; it was ignorant and it avowed it; and by this very avowal it 
attained a high state of intellectual receptivity and appreciation. ‘he mob and Peter the 
Hermit made the crusades; the mob and Luther the Reformation; the mob and Shake- 
speare made the drama, as the mob and Villon made the French language—but the mob 
has become the public and the poet is its lickspittle. Poets? They are the helots—many 
of them the drunken helots—of the magazines. The public 

The public is made up of individuals who have opinions—they even pronounce 
opinions; they read the newspapers; they have a sullen and irreconcilable hate for the 
extraordinary ; they believe in philanthropy (the most selfish of vices) and in education 
(the monstrous fetich of this thoughtless century); there are millions of them; they walk 
beneath the eternal stars and fondle each other; they are given in marriage and taken in 
adultery ; they beget children; they read the newspapers; they have opinions; they are the 
public. The public— 

It corrupts the language it has inherited from the mob and the poets; it has 
debauched the stage to the level of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s poetry and looks upon 
the drama merely as a help to digestion, a peptic or aperiative; not content with having 
vulgarized literature and arts, it has begun to “popularize” science—your boot-maker 
has theories of the creation and your tailor argues the existence of God; counter-jumpers 
play at atheism; lawyers and pedagogues are flattered at reading in the Astor Library 
that Moses was only a “medicine man” and Christ a politician. The public— 

This grotesque aggregation of foolish individuals pretends to literary taste; it has its 
painters, its playwrights, its authors; that part of it which reads the male blue-stocking, 
William Dean Howells, looks down upon that part of it which reads the female blue- 
stocking, Richard Harding Davis; that part which reads Richard Harding Davis looks 
down upon the part which reads Laura Jean Libby (why, in Heaven’s name?), and the 
readers of Miss Libby look down in turn upon the readers of the Police Gazette. 

M’LLE NEw York is not concerned with the 
public. Her only ambition is to disintegrate some 
small portion of the public into its original com- 
ponent parts—the aristocracies of birth, wit, learning 


and art and the joyously vulgar mob. 
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Lena’s father and mother with three children, one older and one younger than Lena, 
came to New York and went to live in Ludlow street, a little below Hester, when she was 
six years old. They took two rooms, one having windows opening on the tenement court, 
the other an inside room without light; and they let the 5 moe room to three boarders, 
men who came over on the ship with them. 

The father rented two sewing-machines, and he and his wife, the two older children, 
and the three boarders, began making clothing for the man who had rented them the 
machines. Lena helped at first, pulling threads, and in a little while did some of the hand 
sewing. But her father learned that nearly all the families in the neighborhood sent at 
least one child to school, that there might be a member who could speak English; and so it 
was determined to — — _ — se _ _ oe upon —- it ree mee 2 oe BY WHOM 
the younger sister, four and a half years old, could pull threads and might soon be taught to do 
the rough sewing Lena had done, and that Lena herself, by beginning at daylight and THE OFFENCE 
working till school-time, and working after school until dark, could still toil five or six COMETH 
hours a day on the sweater’s task, and thus her labor was not fully lost to the family. 

Lena Losaal rapidly to speak, read, and write English—so rapidly that her father powaRp Ww 
would have taken her from school when she was eight years old but for the further ad- 7 " 
vantage of having one in the family with sufficient knowledge of figures to keep a check OWNSEND 
on the sweater. his outweighed the immediate gain of another pair of hands always in (Author of “Chimmie Fadden, | 
the workshov-home to help in the constant, endless battle against eviction and starvation. and Other Stories’) e 
These were the reasons Lena was not taken from school until she was ten years old. Then 7 i 
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she returned to the all-day work with the other members of the family and the three boarders; 
eight toilers in the one room which had such daylight as struggled through the murky court. 

The schoolroom had been so overcrowded that the Health Board was always com- 
plaining to the School Board, which complained to the Aldermen, who complained to the La 
Legislature, which sent Investigating Committees, which wrote illuminative Reports which ; 
enlightened no one because they were not read; but that swarm of toiling men, women, os 
and children in one small room, where five of them slept and all ate, was worse than any- 4 
thing Lena ever endured at school. The life was hideously repulsive to her. She rebelled. a 

Her father tore his beard and cursed the day when he had been so blind a fool as to 
allow a child of his to be taught to despise her station, to imbibe wicked, extravagant 
notions, unfitting her to do in silence and without complaint all that her strength permitted. 
That was her lot in life. How else were they to live? He wept aloud. Why should Lena 
rebel that so many of them worked and ate and slept in but two rooms? Why should she 
reproach him with the boarders while her sisters did not? How else did their neighbors live? 

So Lena toiled on, sullenly silent, rebellious only within. 

In summer the hours were cruelly long; all worked from daylight to dark, , 
dumb, sombre, hopeless, through the sweltering days; men, women, and children half, w 
naked in the torture of the heat. But when not a ray of daylight remained to guide Vig a : 
another stitch, Lena would leave the others gasping at the open windows, or in the Wagar 

oisonous court, or in the reeking street littered with withered children and foul gar- Ai | <a 
age, and hurry to the river front, where boys and girls, not much older than she, met naw 
in wayward freedom, breathed fresh air, danced on the dock, and drank beer when ie a 
any of the young men had money. > BZ 
here was one young man—ferret-faced, coward-eyed —who often ge SF 
had money. He gave Lena scarf-pins and other valuable trinkets which “<g LOE “Lay 
he told her to pawn; and she would do so and divide the money ; SS, % 
with him. She did not know at first that he was a thief, but she ae : 
guessed it when she saw that at a signal from the lookout, warn- 
ing them of a policeman’s approach, he would slip like a rat into 
the river and disappear under one of the wharves. 

One night, she was not quite fourteen years old then, Lena did 
not go home. It was two weeks before the oldest sister learned, 
and told her father, that Lena had taken up with a pickpocket, 
not of their race. 

It came of her being educated beyond her class; made dissatis- 
fied with her lot among her people! The father spoke, dry-eyed 
and solemn, as one who pronounces doom: henceforth there 
was no sister Lena, and it was to be as if there never had been. 
But the mother’s work was splashed with tears for many 
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days, although she did not mention that child—her brightest, her fairest, her] best- 
beloved — ever again. 

Lena and Bat the pickpocket lived in many places, but always west of the Bowery, for she 
wished not to meet any of her people, and she knew they never went further west than that thor 
oughfare. Sometimes they left the city hurriedly and went to live across one of the rivers, where 
Bat would hide in their rooms for days. Atsuch times Lena would pawn the trinkets and clothes 
Bat had given her, and when the money she got in that way was gone, if Bat had word from 
New York that he could not yet leave his hiding, Lena would go to the big stores and steal. 

Once, when there was a great parade on Fifth avenue, Bat took Lena with him by devious 
west-side ways to Washington Square. He skulked like a wolf about the lower side of the 
square until the police were called away from the protection of his prey to clear the avenue for 
the parade. Then he slipped suddenly, stealthily, into the crowd on the end of the avenue, and 
was soon passing stolen booty to Lena, following close, her heart throbbing. Besides taking the stuff 
he passed to her, Lena’s duties were to signal at the approach of the police, to watch the men Bat 
rob and if any gave alarm before Bat was at a safe distance she was to pretend to faint close 
to the victim, thus drawing around him a denser crowd, so that he could not give pursuit. 

hey worked along the lower end of the avenue, and in spite of the strain and excitement 
of this terrible hazard, some vagrant perception of Lena’s, unenlisted in the main purpose of her 
mind, thrilled at the rare spring beauty of the square, at the blissful peace suggested by the 
calm and stately old houses, which then were settings for such loveliness as she had not dreamed 
woman could express. She had never seen, never fancied anything like this. Once the tense 
tragedy of the seconds slipped wholly from her mind as her furtive gaze was caught and fasci- 
nated by the picture at an open window of a fair, pure-browed girl, joyous with the stirring 
pomp of the passing pageant. Suddenly, as Lena gazed, she saw that radiant young face pale 
with shock as an officer gripped the shoulder of a white-faced thief in the crowd; and that same 
instant the outcast’s glimpse of Paradise was ended by Bat’s signal to her to esca 

Bat was sent away to prison for a long time. When he was sentenced Lena had tried to kiss 
him good-by, but he had cursed her for her stupid inattention which had resulted in his arrest. 

na left the court-room penniless, for of course all that the pawn-shops yielded had been 

iven to Bat, and she could not steal, as the police were watching her closely. Something drew 

” to the Chinese restaurant in Mott street which she had frequented with Bat. She thought 

it was hunger, and because she could get credit there; but when Chung, the proprietor, brought 

her tea and Food she could not eat. Yet she was racked by appetite, a tumult of bodily demand, 
a horrible, unsatiated craving! 

“The habit is on you. You wantee pipe,” said Chung the experienced, observing. 

“Yes, my God, opium!” the girl gasped, clutching the Chinaman in sudden, fierce joy at 
the understanding of her desire. 

“Chung velly good man. Him give you pipe all you wantee, and plittee clo’, heap plittee 
clo’.” Chung said this to her some hours afterward. 

For a year Lena was one of the white slaves in Chinatown. She and the other white slaves, 
as they visited each other to smoke _ and languidly discuss their chances of “lasting” much 
longer, would laugh sometimes at the stories that their owners had guards on the outskirts of 
the Chinese quarter to prevent their escape. 

“Nothing could drive us away from here — away from the pipes — but the Morgue wagon,” 
they would say as they laughed. 

Lena did not seem to be “lasting.” Chung observed this with oriental equinimity, and told 
her one day, when she said she a not get up to dress, that she had to; she must go, for he 
had another slave. Lena protested feebly. Then he beat her, and she said she would go. Some 
of the other girls helped her to dress and she dragged herself away. She was going to some 
friends, she said. 

ZZ It was just such a bright spring day as that on which Bat had been arrested. In 
her half torpor she longed to see again that beautiful, fresh, green square, and the 
quiet, peaceful old homes. Perhaps, too, she would see that pure-browed girl who 
looked as the angels must look. She tried to hurry but could not, and it was dark 
when she reached Washington Square. She was very tired and weak, but when she 
stopped to rest the police ordered her to move on. She crossed the square slowly, pain- 
fully; and the young French and Italian mothers, out in the open there with their babies, 
sighed and looked sorrowfully after her when they had seen her face in the flashes of the 
electric lights. 

a More slowly, more painfully, Lena dragged herself up the avenue to the house where 
’. she had seen the beautiful girl, and now when she saw its windows closed and shaded she 
* moaned, and wandered on aimlessly. But when she had walked a few :; 
blocks further all her strength had ebbed and she staggered against a 
stately, churchlike building —staggered and sank down, and died. Two 
men turning to enter the building held the skirts of their coats aside that they 
should not touch the poor, huddled figure. They were going in to a meeting of 
the Board of Foreign Missions to urge the sending forth of more men to teach 
in distant lands the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Last year in Copenhagen I was talking with a journalist whom I have known lang 
syne. ‘When you go to Paris,” said he, “you must meet Hamsun.” And I asked him 
whether he meant the man who wrote “Sult,” for that was a book much talked of in 
Germany once upon a time, when all of us were younger — dear Lord, we were all of us 
five years nearer youth. ‘“ Ay,” said my friend, “Knut Hamsun.” He wrote me an 
introduction on the obverse of his visiting-card. 

A few months later I called at Hamsun’s little furnished room up three pairs of 
stairs in one of the smart houses of the rue de Vaugirard. We did not say much to each 
other—this great shock-headed Norwegian and I—for he had no French and I can not 
speak the Norse tongue. But we shook hands a great many times and nodded like 
Chinese mandarins, repeating the name of our common Danish friend. It may be that 
the fact that I do not know the man renders my appreciation of his books more just. 
In artistic appreciations it is well to eliminate the personal equation. There is no neces- 
sary accord between talent and character. I wish I had never known Paul Verlaine; had 
never lent him five francs; had never helped him up the hospital steps; had never con- 
fused my love for “La Sagesse” with pity for this old satyr’s bodily ills. And so I do 
not regret the insignificance of my acquaintance with Knut Hamsun. The man may 
have vices; his books have none. 

An unknown genius! 

There is a rare esthetic satisfaction in loving the books which five years hence the 
world will love. 

Hamsun’s first book, “ Sult,” was published five years— nearly six years—ago. In 
the Scandinavian countries and in Germany one began to talk of the man and his work. 
The Berlin critics, I remember, attacked him with extraordinary bitterness. He was 
accused of plagiarism—that unanswerable accusation; he was laughed at, as though 
Juvenal were right and poverty indeed made one ridiculous. In his native land, Norway, 
his fate had been much the same. “Hunger” had been published anonymously (and in 
weekly numbers) in a little Norwegian newspaper. The critics cried him down. “ He is 
imitating Arne Garborg,” they said. In Heaven’s name Arne Garborg! —this ultra- 
Norwegian translation of Walter Scott—in Heaven’s name! “He is imitating Dostoiev- 
sky,” said they. In Heaven’s name Dostoievsky!—this strenuous, epileptic Russ of 
whom in those days he had never heard. And so criticism groped blindly, with a certain 
angry impatience. 

Perhaps all this was natural enough in those days. It may be you and I would 
have made the mistake of seeing in this confused and cryptic personality only a conglom- 
eration of fcreign influences. Indeed I can imagine the reviewer cutting the pages of 
one of his books —‘“Sult,” or “ Redaktor Lygne,” or “Ny Jord.” In the first place he 
would be taken by the immense interest of the deeds done, the lives lived, the sweep 
of the story. And then the characters would impress themselves upon him insistently, im- 
placably, until his interest in them became morbid, impatient, flagrant. 4, bien —in the 
end the author with an ironical smile closes the door and leaves the stupefied critic kick- 
ing his heels on the door-step. This is the key-note of Knut Hamsun’s work — mystery, 
the insoluble riddle, the unanswerable enigma. 

Surely this is not mere literature; my dear fellow, it is your life and mine. In your 
sky and mine the rainbow hangs no prismatic promise —there is only a sneering interro- 
gation-mark; there is only the old algebraic sign of an unknown quantity. Ay, our only 
knowledge of life is in terms of x. This much Knut Hamsun said in his enigmatic 
novels. He angered the simple folk and they exiled him from Norway. The complex 
man is always an exile. Even though he treads the soil of his own country, still is he an 
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exile. This Norwegian savage —he is half a savage—took refuge in the solitude of 
Paris. For the last two years he has starved in that three-pair-back in the rue de 
Vaugirard, 

A savage, I said. 

Dear Lord, how should the man be other than a savage? 

His fight for life has been fierce and incessant; it is still a savage struggle; he has 
known hunger — not the hunger you and I feel in June for the grapes of November—but 
the brutal craving of the man who fills his belly with the North wind. Could he have 
written “ Hunger” had he not known these things? It is the Jeremiad of an empty belly. 
There is nothing in this book but famine—no analysis of causes, no psychology of the 
effects of hunger on different temperaments; one only sees how this one man has been 
dragged down, brutalized, transformed by hunger, hunger, hunger. How did the hero 
live before this befell him? Why was he in such want? There is no answer to these 
questions; it is hunger without a commentary. With starvation come hallucinations; the 
empty belly troubles the brain; these cerebral disturbances Knut Hamsun has studied in 
himself; he has written them down pitilessly as Poe might have done. For he had lived 
his book; a “tramp” in the streets of Christiania; looking for work as a farm-laboror in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; waiter in a New York restaurant near the water’s edge; before 
the mast on an Italian freighter; man of letters (who could not speak French) in Paris; 
he has lived his book. 

I see Knut Hamsun now—as I saw him that day in his shabby chamber —a big, 
gangling, awkward man, shock-headed, with an angular, Yankee-like face, out of which 
stared impenetrable gray eyes. In five years the world will talk of him. 

{[Hamsun’s four novels are Sult (1890), Mysterier (1892), Redaktor Lygne (1893), 
Ny Jord (1893)—P. G. Philipsen, Copenhagen; German translation, Albert Langen, 
Leipsic and Paris. He has in preparation a novel, “Pan,” and a volume on the life and 
habits of the American. 





FORFAITURE. 


PAR EMILE VITTU. 


Le poete déichu de son trone immortel 

Et martyr ingénu de quelque amour infame 
Est plus vil que le preux qui parjura sa lame, 
Que le pretre apostat qui profana 1’ autel. 


Son mal est sans recours. Car son forfait fut tel 
Qw il échappe aussi bien a la pitié quau blame. 
Le regard dans le vide et le néant dans l’ame 





Sous un ciel sans pardon i languit, criminel, 








Et son Ami, l’ami de son ceur, frere d’armes 
Qui partagea sa fot, ses luttes et ses larmes, 
Se détourne a pas lents et l’abandonne Ia. 


O toi! bon chevalier & la loyal armure, 
De grace! arrete-toi. Regarde ma blessure 
Et du fer de ton glaive acétré guéris-la. 
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This little Pantomime is called the Repentance of Pierrot — but 

that isn’t its name. When he comes home intoxicated Columbine is ‘ 
properly angry with him; but he blows out the candle and drinks x 
whiskey in Madison Square; the devil very sensibly comes up - 
through a man-hole and pulls Pierrot down to hell; in hell there are 

poets, painters, women, and district attorneys; but Pierrot escapes, ty 
and after wandering through the bleak land of purgatory, is welcomed rae 
in Heaven, where he reads “ The Shorter Catechism,” and repents. 
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BLACK MUSIC 
BY CHARLES EU- 
GENE HAMLIN 





NOTICED on entering the Metropolitan opera-house that night that there was 

an unusual air about the auditorium and the audience. The lights were dimmer 

than at a Wagnerian representation, and I could not make out the nature of 

the heavy drapings that hung from the walls, though the impression I gathered 
was that we were seated in a world of palms, evergreens, and boughs. Almost 
insensibly I thought of a tropical scene, and the opening notes of the overture sent 
a troop of pictures of life in a sunny land dancing through my mind. 

What imagery there was in that music, and how the scene changed and touched on 
different emotions! The coloring was masterful, and I almost persuaded myself that 
new, or at least long unused, instruments produced it. Yes, that rich effect of the 
strings could not have been obtained without the aid of the lovely and mellow viola di 
gamba; that intense piping tone must come from a giant oboe, and that rare organ tone 
must be produced by a bass flute. 

Now they are playing together, and the other instru- 
ments are silent. I am reminded of the strange, weird, 
and pathetic tones I heard one lonely night at college, 
when three negroes, who had tramped to Cambridge from 
the South and buffeted round town, found themselves 
under the windows of our homelike hall and lamented. 
Music was their tongue. Their “massa” was indeed “in 
the cold, cold ground.” It was the first time I heard that 
song, and truly it touched me. Am I hearing it now? 
If I were not in the Metropolitan; if it were not an unwritten 
law not to play despised American music in that place sacred 
to antiquity and its worshipers ; if —if—- My God, it is that heartfelt 
melody, as dramatic in its truthfulness as Isolde’s liebe’s tode. And 
Signor De Vivo stands there like one inatrance. Old Propriety fidgets 
away. Wonder what he will write. But I do not care. Don’t think he 
knows music when he hears it. He doesn’t like this. Ah, but Mascagni was 
a great fellow after all. He freed us from dragons, gods and goddesses, and 
princes and princesses of the past, who die to waltz time. He taught us that 
the opera with a past was getting as tiresome as the woman with a past. He 
gave us the opera with a present, to indulge in metaphor which you will understand. 

And this surely is an opera of our own times, perhaps of yesterday in action, 
but of to-day in music, and of a life near enough truly to enlist our keenest sympa- 
thies. That’s the point! That’s the point! Drown old Rigoletto in the bag with his 
daughter! Throw La Somnambula into a perennial hypnotic trance! Chuck II 
Trovatore into the fiery furnace with Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego, and let 
him grill! Pardon this excited and disjointed account of the impressions this 
new opera makes on me. One can’t stop to think out new emotions when they stir 
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him as if he were a lute. Yes, 
old Max Nordau was not so far 
from right when he called us fin 
de siecle degenerates. We were 
nearly fin de siecle fools and but 
for this new composer we 
should be trying to get new 
emotions out of the same 
material we had been using 
for years. 

Here is a man 

who gives us new ma- 
terial. Yes, new voices, 
idiot, and new ways of 
presenting them. You 
noticed the new effects in 
the orchestra; now that 
the lights are turning up 
you see the house is decorated with palms and brush to create a sympathetic atmosphere, 
for the scene on the stage is tropical. You see the curtain is made of gauze hangings, 
and as they gradually dissolve the spectator is thus carried by the music and the 
changing view from the real into the poet’s world—not hurled into it in the 
ridiculous, old-fashioned way. The overture introduces the scene so systematically 
that we are not surprised when the curtain rises on a moon-lit forest view with the 
waters of a lagoon stretching away in the distance, and reflecting the twinkling stars 
overhead. We are not surprised to find a band of negroes chanting in their rustic chapel 
in the depth of the woods, as picturesque as druids. The composer has prepared us, and 
now his music shows us in another way the tragic story of the negro, and now his nobility, 
pathos, and sweetness of character. That majestic figure whose tones and measures con- 
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vey a touch of the supernatural could represent none but one of the greatest 
and most awe-inspiring characters our literature ever recorded. Mj 
Dred, the almost superhuman prophet of his people. Why, the _@, if 
grandeur of this man and the strangely novel and intensely pathetic OW yp 
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utterances of his followers dwarf in dramatic interest the Egyptian Wy 
priest of Eduard de Reszke and the blacks of “ Aida.” Ah, but they 
are blacks of another country. What’s the difference, hairsplit- 
ter?) Was “Aida” repulsive because its characters were blacks? 
These educated negro voices are a rare treat. Did you ever hear 
Sisserretta Jones, the black Patti? The programme says the ne- 
groes in this opera descend from a long line that were educated 
under the best masters in France and Italy, and have long sung 
in American opera because their voices have been developed 
from long training into exquisitely sweet and resonant 
organs. Why, how can that all be, I asked, looking again 
at the programme to see what the opera is. Ah! I see. 


Here is the story: 
“DRED” 


A Romantic Opera in Four Acts 
BY ANTONIN DvoRAK 

(Who was the musical emancipa- 
tor of the negro, and taught him 
how to win respect and equal 

rights through art) 

Composed in 1895 

Produced at the Metropolitan in 

1995 
Then, you know, I wake up. 
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THE SPIDER 





Morning came in through the curtains, mocking, taciturn, and gray. Uneasily I 
turned on my pillow. ‘The gray light crowded in persistently. I called Elise. She was 
dozing by the fire in a steamer-chair. She started up and came to the bedside. 

“Ts it morning?” I asked querulously. 



















She drew the curtains apart, and daylight flooded the room — broad daylight, 
flaring and contemptuous. It brought out the shameless lines of the bronze faun 
cn the book-case and whitened the eyes of the Congo warrior on the writing-table. 
l.iku, the Japanese spaniel, came out of her little bamboo house and yawned, stretch- 
ing her graceful back and flirting her feathery white tail. 
‘*Make me a cup of tea, Elise,” I said. 

She wore a long white-and-yellow robe, and her narrow, pale feet were hid- 
den in lamb’s-wool slippers. As she passed between me and the window her 
slender figure was silhouetted against her woolen robe. She lit the spirit-lamp ; 
the pale-blue flame spurted up and bathed the brass kettle; soon the water 
hissed against the hot lid and then the steam rose, wonderfully white against the 
arsenic-green wall. She sliced a bit of lemon and laid it in the bottom of a teacup 
—a dull-black porcelain, which is Pi-se-yao, or the ‘‘ Cup-of-Hidden-Color.” Then 
she put into the cup a palmful of tea. And over all she turned the steaming water. 

“Drink this, dear,” said Elise. Her voice was weary, for she had been watching 
for three nights. There were purple shadows round her eyes. 

** But the spider!” I cried. ‘My God! the spider—see!” 

A spider, all white and yellow, with fluffy feet—like lamb’s-wool— clung to the 
edge of the cup; it looked up at me out of purple-shadowed eyes—Oh, God! a spider, 
striped with bars of venomous yellow, sprawling on its innumerable woolen feet, and 
moving, moving — 

“Don’t, dear, don’t,” said Elise. “There is nothing —see, there is nothing.” 

Nothing? and the spider sprawling there on the rim of the cup, shadowy in the 
fumes of the tea, its eyes in mine—nothing! It was then I first distrusted Elise. Why 
did she lie to me? O! when a woman lies — 

I hurled the cup across the room and it shattered against the wall. 

“T have killed the spider,” I cried. “God help me!” 

The little spaniel whimpered. ; 

“Yes,” said Elise, with false, unwomanly fervor. “ Yes, darling, you have killed the 
spider. See it is dead now on the floor. Shall I make you another cup of tea? I am 
so sorry, dear — there, lie still—I will make you another cup. There [a kiss], the spider 
is dead.” 

Would you not have believed her, trusted her, as I did? For man is but a fool 
when he loves a woman. She stroked my hair with her little thin, blue hands as she 
turned away, and my heart was full of love for her—my soul was in the movement of 
her white-and-yellow robe! I felt something on my neck, on my face—the woolen 
feet! Oh God, the woolen-footed thing, all white and yellow! The spider—on my 
face, my mouth, my eyes—the woolen feet! 

“Take it away, Elise — you devil!” I cried. “Take it away—you devil to put it 
on my face—take it away!” 

I clutched at the thing, but it fought in my fingers like air, only I could feel the 
bars of white and yellow. I fought it to the foot of the bed, throttling it. It was a 
spider with purple-shadowed eyes. A spider yellow-barred. It was the soul of a spider 
hanged for an unspeakable crime. It was strong as God and fought me with its eyes. 

“Elise!” I called. “Help me! The spider!” 

She cried aloud, and in my soul I knew it was a cry of vengeance, and shuddered. 
But I fought desperately, as a doomed gentleman should fight. They were both fighting 
me now—they stared at me with blue-lidded eyes—they fought me with innumerable 
woolen feet and impalpable thin hands. 

* * 


” 


* * * * 


I made the sign of the cross and prayed to God. And now see how gracious God 
is. When I spoke His name I clutched her throat and in His name I bade the devil 
depart from her. There was a gurgle in her throat as the devil went out of her. She 
lies on the floor. She is very white and thin and small. But her face is almost black, 
and her tongue lolls out on her cheek. Therefore I know she was a female fiend, sent 
to snare my soul. I have read many books; I know. And when I made the sign of 
the cross I banished forever the spider. 

* * * * * * 

God! Oh, God! It is here—the spider! the spider! Save me, Elise! Save 

me! Elise! Elise! 
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/ am the fool of Pampelune, 
Lhe consort of the vagrom moon, 
We fare together, she and /, 
/n vague and vast complictty. 


The four winds are our clarions , 
With the blown night our signal runs 
Across the world. The risen dead 

( Long dead, long risen ) troop for us, 
Their shrouds have rotted shred by shrea, 
Their faded souls are dolorous 

And gaunt from going to and fro 
Along the inhospitable skies ; 

We meet the question in their eyes 
The anxious eyes that question so - 
And bid them ask the cryptic suns. 
Flo! irony — the cryptic suns ! 


J am the fool of Pampelune, 
The consort of the flying moon , 
We fare together, she and /, 
/n reticent complicity. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 
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The essential instincts of humanity do not change much. Each generation invents 
a new nomenclature —that is all. Certain racial habits of thought preponderate now 
and again, and give a vogue to certain terms. This age has laid an unusual stress on 
the word socialism. By way of contrast it italicizes the phrase aristocracy. But they are 
both world-old; as old as envy and pride; as old as the instinct for justice and the 
desire for supremacy. They are as eternal as human inequality. Ever since men 
herded together some among them have been stronger, more intelligent, happier than 
others. And always the dower of the more feeble has been that of admiration and envy; 
while to the strong, pride, contempt, and pity come naturally. The strong majority 
always rules; always the feeble majority submits. The myth of Cain and Abel is the 
antique symbol of aristocracy and socialism. 

We of this generation and of this republic have new terms of definition — that is all. 

The old world is the same; the same instincts stir under the human skin; across the 
two classes the same average is struck. 

The socialist is the ally of Abel; he has joined the “forlorn hope” of the weak 
against the strong; he takes his place among the oppressed who cry out on the 
oppressor, among the powerless, who waste themselves in hate against the powerful. 

And the aristocrat? 

If he be no more than an aristocrat of wealth he can not escape his world-old duty. 
He is destined by his very aristocracy to defend and pity and despise the feeble, to 
oppress and triumph by the sheer, proud weight of his superiority. 

The founders of this republic, influenced by the fatuous optimism of Rousseau and 
the liberty-lovers of the end of the last century believed that they had found the solution 
of the old antagonism. They believed that socialism and aristocracy—I use the modern 
phrases— were converging toward a point of ideal union. Here in this new republic 
human society was to reach its highest degree of development. Why was it that their 
calculations miscarried? What wrecked this dream? Why is it that this mirage of a 
democracy —a solidarity of the old antagonisms of the weak and the strong—still cheats 
the present generation as it cheated the last ? 

I do not think the answer is far to seek. 

The makers of the republic believed in the monstrous fallacy that all men are born 
free and equal. They believed that, left to themselves, men could and would live on a 
common basis; that aristocracy was an artificial condition; that the majority of the 
feeble were equal in the great equation of life to the minority of the strong. They 
believed that the altruistic sentiment was natural to man. They did not know—as you 
and I know— through what zons of savagery it had been developed. Man is an animal 
naturally good; all men are born free and equal—on these frightful sophisms this 
republic is built. 

The antique world knew only the aristocracy of force. But this aristocracy of the 
warriors could not last long. The instrument of physical force was far too simple. This 
turbulent struggle of muscle against muscle was primitive, elementary. It was inevitable 
that men should invent the gods, that Elias should confront Ahab, the priest out-face the 
warrior. It was the modern antagonism of socialism and aristocracy under a different 
name. Christianity made a curious and subtle attempt to break down the barriers 
between the two classes — aristocrat and socialist, oppressor and oppressed, strong and 
feeble, proud and envious. It proclaimed that all men were brothers and equal before 
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God. It enacted the strange, altruistic law of love. It set upa new aristocracy. It 
overthrew the aristocracy of warriors and priests and citizens. It brought in the moral 
aristocracy. With the new aristocracy of the martyrs came the new ideals of love, pity 
and respect for the weak. In the beginning it was a movement of infinite promise. It 
failed because it was based on the monstrous fallacy that man is a creature naturally 
good and that all men are brothers and equal. 


God. Before each other? No; the old doctrine of obedience to Cesar was emphasized; 
render unto God the things which are due to God and to Cesar the things which are 
due to humanity at large. : 


Servitude and feudalism were consecrated anew. The old antagonism went on. Chris- 
tianity became a moral aristocracy which was not moral. Its end was inevitable. 


France led to the Reign of Terror, took place. It threw down all the old aristocracies— 
that of force, that of royalty, of the priesthood, the nobility. It proclaimed the supremacy 
of right over might. Accepting the Christian dogma that all men are equal before God, 
it went a step further and affirmed that all men were equal before the law. 


Their error was none the less deplorable. ‘They were deceived by the beautiful dream of 
the equality of men into denying the necessity of any aristocracy. They had the mag- 
nificent but fatuous ideals of the early Christians. 





You will observe that Christianity proclaimed only that all men were equal before 


The result was inevitable. Aristocracy asserted itself under the name of theocracy. 


Again the terminology was altered. 
The intellectual revolution, which in this country resulted in the republic and in 


Again the old error. These men, founders of republics, were brave and altruistic; 


Their error was not illogical. It proceeded legitimately from the eighteenth-century 
belief that man was an animal naturally good. Science has written out this belief. Man 
—as you and I know— began in a state of infinite baseness and ferocity; he is still bad; 
he may become better, but that lies in the realm of conjecture. But with sublime 
sophism the founders of this republic declared all men free and equal. They banished 
inequality by law. 

The intellectual aristocracy which had brought about the revolution was overthrown; 
a new aristocracy took its place; the old antagonism remained. ‘To-day an aris- 
tocracy of money and politics confronts a socialism as weak, as envious, as numerous 
as ever. Science married itself to industry, commerce, finance and begot the great for- 
tunes, the plutocracy. At the same time universal suffrage created the political aristoc- 
racy. The helpless, envious majority are still ridden, but they are permitted (in theory) 
to pick their riders. But the minority of the strong has been recreated and by the laws of 
life has become an organic group—an aristocracy. Plutocracy and ballotocracy; it is a 
defect of loose thinking to assume that they are any more legitimate than the old 
aristocracies they have superseded — or any less necessary. 

It is a shabbier aristocracy than that of force. It is infinitely better adapted to 
modern conditions. The old aristocracy struggles against it in vain. It begs for alli- 
ances. The prince weds the oil-king’s daughter, but the old regime is doomed. The 
church blesses the new unions as it blessed the old revolutions. The aristocracies unite 
under the new banner—that is all. Cain’s flag carried by a new standard-bearer. 

Since aristocracy and socialism are inherently antagonistic, one can only take sides. 
He indeed has little choice. His birthright is among the strong or the weak. Antique 
heredities plot the curves of his life. 

The aristocracy built upon the fact that all men are not equal in fortune is equally 
illogical and will have its day. There remains the aristocracy founded on the fact that 
all men are not equal in intellect. This aristocracy ruled now and again for a little 
while. It established the subtle religions of the Orient, the arts of Greece, the legislation 
of Rome, the morality of Christianity; it played its part in the founding of this republic. 
But its dominance has always been of short duration. Hated by the old aristocracies, it 
has been suspected by the people. Minority and majority have united against it. 
Neither party has been willing to submit to the arbitration of the aristocracy of intelli- 
gence. The logic of events, however, seems to point to the domination of this new 
aristocracy. At present there are an armed plutocracy and an industrious and envious 
democracy. They are the results of the monstrosity of universal suffrage, but they are 
merely replica of the older organizations of society. 

The signs of the times indicate that the intellectual hierarchy will again come into 
power; as formerly, it may be for a little time only. However, one may look forward 
with a measure of hopefulness, for its short reigns have always been beneficent. 
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HE is all feminine, this New York of ours—the Helen of cities. 
At night when the supper candles are lurching in the sockets, and the dancing 
is over and done with, this sweetheart city gives you one kiss— 
Dor’ bien, p tit rat! 
Bonne nuit, M’lle New York! | as 
It is perfumed, this good-night kiss, with wines and spices, birds and truffles, and over- 
sea fruit, with the light incense of Bakchar tobacco, the fervor of champagne, and the 


exultant sweetness of chartreuse ; withal something personal, feminine, perverse, wherein 


k "the cantharides of desire flicker faintly—all in this good-night kiss of M’lle New York. 


Oh, you know her very well at night, this laughing city, high-colored, decollete, with 
warm flesh, rose-white and red-gold in the gaslight. 

Have you kissed her good-morning? 

She is haggard at daybreak, M’lle New York. The rouge and powder are smeared 
on her frowsy face; the dishevelled hair seems scant and coarse; the throat you thought 
so white is pallid yellow; the lips are swollen with sleep and wine. She gapes and 
yawns, stirring with amorous unrest. Even a woman finds one man who loves her—one 
whom her first kiss does not disgust; why not M’lle New York? 

Ho! lover of this Helen of cities. The housetops are reddening to the dawn; a sea- 
bred wind rides down the foul odors of street and alley; the squares are desolate, the 
tall haggard city crowding down on them—bleakness in the streets, gray houses and 
blank distances, an oppressive lack of color, save where a forgotten street-lamp sputters 
feebly or the electric lights shine white and wan in deserted shops. A tired cab-horse 
goes up Broadway, his head between his knees; the cabman drowses on the box; inside 
the “fare” is asleep, with one knee on the window ledge; a cable-car 
passes: — é 

Bon jour, M’lle New York! 

Eh! saperlipopette—v jour, 7 petit rat! 

M’lle New York is awake. You have indulged in the innocent depravity of her 


morning kiss. Now ring the bell and bid your man bring you a tooth-brush and a glass 





of water. 
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and 551 West Broadway 
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FINEST AR 
AN EXQUISITE WHISKEY “A TABLE ay ap 
FINE NATURAL FLAVOR D’HOTE A. 


WITH WINE, 50 CENTS 


Lunch, - = I12to3 P.M. 
Dinner, = = 5to9 P.M. 
: : OPEN ON SUNDAYS : : 
PHELAN & DUVAL 
220 SO. WILLIAM ST. See sign of the Black Cat 
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Date, 


M’LLE NEW YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
100 Nassau St., New York. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me M’lle New York for one year from date. 


ENCLOSED, $2.00 





M’LLE NEW YORK IS A SAMPLE OF THE WORK 
DONE BY FLEMING, SCHILLER & CARNRICK, DE- 
SIGNERS » ENGRAVERS +» PRINTERS # #& LOCATED 
AT 256 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, 8 18th ST. #3 © & WH MH %& 
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AND LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 





THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA &% ® & & & 








178-180 Fifth Avenue, between Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., New York 





181 Broadway, near Cortlandt St.. New York ® ® @ @2 @2 @ @® @# 








Palmer House, Chicago @ @ @ @ @ @ 954 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 
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Che Rafapette lace Baths 


18 Bafapette Place 











FOR GENTLEMEN 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND BEST AP- 
POINTED RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS IN 
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Open Day and Mia he 
AN ADMIRABLY MANAGED AND WELL EQUIPPED HOTEL IS 
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